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A 

COUNTER-PLEA  FOR  THE   POOR. 


A  few  days  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
a  Plea  for  the  Poor,  to  which  I  found  your  name  attached.  Full  well 
knowing"  how  highly  and  justly  that  name  and  the  individual  bearing' 
it  are  almost  universally  esteemed,  I  was  inclined  to  hope  that  at 
length  we  should  find  this  all-absorbing  and  most  exciting  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws  set  at  rest,  at  least  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ; 
possessing  much  real  reverence  for  your  character  as  a  Christian 
minister,  and  for  the  able,  clear,  and  concise  manner  in  which  I 
have  heard  the  message  of  the  Almighty  delivered,  I  candidly  con- 
fess I  did  expect,  and  more  particularly  from  the  quotations  on  your 
title-page,  that  you  had  taken  up  this  most  important  question  in 
your  character  of  a  pastor,  and  that  you  intended,  at  least,  to  show 
us  that  the  sacred  scriptures  had  marked  out  a  course  for  our 
guidance,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  man  to  attempt  to  oppose. 
That  I  am  most  decidedly  disappointed  in  these  expectations  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  avow ;  nay  more,  I  cannot  express  how  greatly  that 
disappointment  was  increased,  when,  on  searching  for  these  scripture 
evidences,  I  met  with  no  kind  of  reference  to  them.  Why  then, 
sir,  practise  a  deception  of  so  gross  a  character  ?  Your  station,  your 
pursuits,  and  your  rank  in  life,  will  lead  many  persons  to  attach  a 
value  to  your  opinions ;  but  if  your  readers  allow  themselves  to  con- 
sider these  opinions  dispassionately,  they  will,  I  trust,  discover  it  is 
what  they  do  not  possess. 

You  open  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  with  painful  and 
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heart-rending"  allusion  to  the  distress  which  exists  around  us,  and 
more  particularly  among  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing1  dis- 
tricts ;  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  imagine  your  sincerity  in  depicting 
this  fearful  and  alarming  state  of  things.  Where  is  the  individual 
professing  the  character  of  a  Christian,  who  can  look  upon  it  unap- 
palled — who  can  look  upon  it,  and  as  a  Christian  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  field  for  the  perfection  of  his  Master's  glory — that  as  Christ  was 
a  friend  to  the  poor,  so  he,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
Master,  has  here  thousands  to  befriend. 

But  the  question  for  our  consideration,  is  the  cause  of  this  misery 
and  crime.  It  is  not  just,  nor  wise,  nor  charitable,  to  charge  upon 
one  portion  of  the  community  the  poverty  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  just,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  trust 
we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  distress  of  which  you  complain 
has  its  origin  in  other  causes. 

It  is  not  wise,  because  it  is  too  apt  to  lead  the  minds  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  thus  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by  one  of  your  fellow  advo- 
cates of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  (I  mean  Mr.  Acland,)  and  take  by 
force  that  wrhich  may  chance  to  be  denied  them  as  the  fruit  of  honest 
industry  ;  this  may  be  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  permit  me  to 
ask  you,  is  it  the  wisdom  which  the  Scriptures  inculcate  ? 

It  is  not  charitable  towards  the  great  body  of  agriculturists  to 
pin  your  faith  to  the  standard  of  the  repealers,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  arguments  of  your  opponents.  I  find  an  abundance  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  your  colleagues,  but  in  no  one  instance 
do  I  see  that  you  attempt  to  reply  to  the  facts  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  have  brought  forward  in  refu- 
tation of  the  selfish,  and,  in  many  cases,  absurd  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  almost  all  the  writers  on  the  side  of  either  a  total 
repeal  or  a  fixed  duty.  If  we  are  to  consider  you  an  ardent  inquirer 
after  truth,  the  least  we  could  have  expected  at  your  hands  would 
have  been  a  rational,  and,  let  me  observe,  a  profitable  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  system  which  produces  so  much  misery.  You 
tell  us  that  distress  prevails  in  a  most  fearful  degree  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Your  efforts  to  make  me  believe  that  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  will  practically  amend  all  this,  by  giving  wheat- 
bread  and  employment  to  all,  from  the  increased  trade  resulting 
from  a  free  importation  of  corn,  are,  I  at  once  admit,  lost  upon  me. 
In  corroboration  of  this  statement  of  yours,  I  will  place  in  juxta- 
position that  of  an  individual  as  respected  as  yourself,  though  of  ano- 


ther  class.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Marshall  of  Leeds,  the  well-known  flax- 
spinner.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  he  observes: — "  See  how 
the  very  race  of  Englishmen  is  dwindling  down  and  degenerating 
under  the  effects  of  the  unremitting  labour,  the  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food  that  their  country's  laws  allow  them  to  enjoy" 
This  passage  follows  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  destitution,  want, 
disease,  degradation,  and  misery,  which  are  to  be  found  around  him. 
It  would  be  time  well  spent  to  dwell  upon  this  remark.  We  have 
here  a  text  full  of  the  most  important  matter  for  our  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  this  degeneration,  this  dwindling  down,  has 
a  twofold  cause,  unremitting  labour,  and  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some food. 

It  was  not  always  thus  with  the  manufacturers.     In  the  days  of 
hand-loom  weaving  an  operative  could  earn  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able sum  for  his  week's  labour,  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  an  even  and  respectable  man- 
ner, and  according  to  the  station  in  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  cast  his  lot, — but  then  this  mania  of  foreign  trade  had 
not  sprung  up, — competition,  now  so   rife,  had  not  then   displayed 
itself  in  its  full-blown  colours, — machinery,  with  all  its  power,  had 
not  then  been  brought  into  active  use,  and,  we  may  add,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  master   manufacturer  was  then  to  reward  labour  and 
encourage  industry — a  disposition  which  has  been  absorbed  by  that 
one  great  and  crying  evil,  a  love  of  gain — a  love,  be  it  observed? 
that  admits  no  rivalry,  the  fire  of  which  is  so  ardent  that  it  consumes 
even  the  objects  employed  to  kindle  it.     However,  we  will  not  wander 
any  farther  from  our  point;  let   us  proceed   to    the    inquiry,   and 
let  us  show  by  proof  the   value  and  quality  of  labour  under  the 
system  of  hand-loom    weaving,   and    we  cannot  do   so   on    better 
authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Baines  himself:  that  gentleman  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  statement,  and  with  this  opinion  attached  to  it, 
that  it  may  be  relied  on  as  correct. 

"  A  very  good  hand-weaver,  (in  1814)  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  (I  pray  the  reader  to  note  distinctly  the  ages  quoted,) 
will  weave  two  pieces  of  9-8ths  shirting  per  week,  each  24  yards 
long,  &c.  &c. 

In  1823,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
attending  two  looms,  could  weave  seven  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

In  1826,  an  individual  of  the  same  age,  with  the  same  implements, 
could  weave  twelve  pieces,  and  some  fifteen,  in  the  week. 

Rutin  1833,  a  steam-loom  weaver  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  assisted 


by  a  child,,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms, 
could  weave  eighteen,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  pieces  in  a  week. 
The  earnings  of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  in  1814,  were  averaged  at  26s. 
per  week  ;  in  some  instances  they  have  been  much  greater. 

The  hand-loom  weaver,  be  it  also  observed,  was  necessarily  re- 
quired to  be  an  able-bodied  man.  How  stands  the  matter  now  ? 
The  steam-loom  weaver,  as  we  have  shown,  is  now  a  child,  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  who,  with  the  aid  of  another  girl  of  twelve,  could,  in  1833, 
invariably  produce  9  times,  and  not  unfrequently  10  times  that  of 
the  hand-loom  weaver.  Now  assuming  that  the  additional  quantity 
produced  be  9  times  that  of  the  former  period,  we  have  here  evidence 
that  the  manufacturers  paid  for  wages,  in  1833,  for  the  weaving  of 
eighteen  pieces  of  9-8ths  shirting,  at  the  outside  for  his  two  la- 
bourers, 9s.  6d. ;  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour  in  the  days  of  the 
hand-loom  he  would  have  paid  234s.,  or  in  other  words  he  would 
have  given  employment  to  nine  able-bodied  men. 

Hence  the  change  from  hand  to  power  looms  has  produced,  as  in 
this  one  instance,  a  visible  and  marked  effect  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  operative  classes.  The  responsible  man,  the  industrious, 
hard-working  mechanic,  the  father,  perhaps,  of  a  family  of  young  chil- 
dren looking  to  him  for  support,  is  now  become  a  useless  individual; 
he  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  burthen  upon  the  manufacturing  districts  ; 
his  labour  is  useless.  Machinery  is  made  to  take  his  place,  and  all 
it  requires  is  the  delicate  hands  of  children  to  guide  and  to  feed  it ; 
in  fact,  the  great  law  of  society,  which  compels  a  man  to  support  his 
offspring,  has  in  his  case  become  inverted,  and  it  is  the  offspring 
which  is  looked  to  for  the  support  of  the  parent. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  observations  that  we  are  averse  to 
the  use  of  machinery.  God  forbid  that  we  should  express  any  sen- 
timent which  even  by  inference  may  be  construed  into  a  desire  to 
create  such  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  starving  artisans.  We 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  that  powerful  agent  has  been  condu- 
cive to  the  great  extension  of  trade,  and  to  our  social  improvement 
as  a  nation,  but  it  is  a  power  which  needs  salutary  control. 

We  have  seen  the  rapid  stride  of  production  in  the  short  space  of 
years  already  quoted :  the  inference  we  draw  from  the  increased 
imports  and  exports  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last  seven 
years  may  be  likened  to  it.  Here  then  is  a  cause,  and  I  think  somewhat 
satisfactorily  shown,  for  « the  degeneration"  (i  the  dwindling  down? 
of  which  Mr.  Marshall  speaks. 

But  let  us  now  turn   our  attention   more  directly  to   the  cause 


which  Mr.  Marshall  assigns  for  it — "  unremitting  labour."     Does  it 
not  appear  to  you  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that  increased 
labour  should  produce  increased  distress?     If  you    were   to  visit 
the   house    of  a   tradesman,  and   to  hear  that  he  was  exceedingly 
busy,  employing  a  large  number   of  additional  assistants,  the   in- 
ference you  would  naturally  draw  would  be,  that  his  condition  in 
life,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  at  least,  was  greatly  improved, 
and  you  would   doubtless  be  tempted  to  congratulate  him  thereon. 
What  would  be  your  astonishment  to  hear  €i  that  it  was  the  reverse 
of  all  this,  that  it  was   ruinous  work :  true  he  had  employed  a  vast 
number  of  additional  servants,  but  the  wages  of  their  hard  labour  not 
only  were  insufficient  for  their  small  wants,  but  did  not  even  enable 
them  to  obtain  wholesome  food/'  The  inference  you  would  naturally 
draw  would  be,  either  that  you  were  talking  to  a  knave,  whose  sel- 
fishness was  so  gross  that  he  would  not   suffer  his  dependants   to 
reap  the  fair   recompense   of  their   labour,  or  that  the  system    of 
conducting  his  affairs  was  most  absurd,  or  most  insane.     Now  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  the  manufacturer ;  the   quantity 
of  wool   imported  in   1819  was  16,100,970  lbs.;  in   1839,  it  was 
57,395,9441bs. ;  the  quantity  of  cotton  in  1819  was  133,1 16,851  lbs.; 
in  1839,  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  388,155,226  lbs. 
The  amount  of  the  official  value  of  our  exports  of  wool  in  1819   was 
£4,602,270;    in  1839,  £6,348,570  ;    the  amount  of  our  exports  of 
cotton  in  1819  was  £16,631,709;  in  1839,  £58,471,805. 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  progress  of  trade  for  twenty  years.  The 
increase  of  importation  of  wool  has  been  41,294,974  lbs.,  that  of 
cotton,  255,038, 3751bs.;  while  the  increased  amount  of  our  exports 
has  been,  in  wool  £1,746,300,  and  in  cotton  £31,840,096. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  great  master  manufacturers  in  this 
latter  branch  of  trade  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  amassed 
enormous  fortunes,  while  their  miserable  artisans  have  as  greatly 
retrograded  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  for  among  them  will  be 
found  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  immorality,  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  known  trade. 

Can  you  charge  this  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws —when 
these  laws  have  been  in  full  operation  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  of  which  we  speak  ?  Can  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  creators  of  wealth  for  the  master,  and  of 
poverty  and  distress  for  the  operative  ?  But  whence  this  poverty  ? 
Examine  only  the  statistics  of  labour,  and  the  answer  is,  with  their 
system.     In  the  cotton  factories  alone  we  have  as  many  as  220,134 
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persons  employed.  These  were  the  returns  of  1835  ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  be  now  increased  to  about  300,000,  but  as  we  have 
no  more  recent  table  to  quote,  we  will  be  content  with  it. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in  each  of  the 
following  factories  in  1835. 


Cotton 
Factories. 

Woollen 
Factories. 

Factories. 

Flax. 

Children    between    the 

ages  of  8  and  12  -     - 

1°  nnd  13 

8,197 
20,574 
65,486 
67,824 
58,053 

4,764 

8,558 

21,250 

16,134 

20,568 

6,411 
2,663 
9,451 
8,043 
4,114 

1,216 

4,072 

12,021 

11,410 

4,564 

Youths  between  13andl8 
Females  above  18     -     - 
Males   -     -     -     - 

The  proportion  of  able- 
bodied  male  labour  to 
the  whole    -     -     -     - 

220,134 

Little  more 
than  one 
fourth. 

71,274 

Little  more 

than  one 

fourth. 

30,682 

Consider- 
ably less 
than  one 
seventh. 

33,283 

Consider- 
ably less 
than  one 
seventh. 

Average 

wages  9s, 

Average 
Wages, 
6s.  6d. 

Average 
Wages, 
|   4s.U±d, 

Such,  then,  is  the  awful  picture  which  the  returns  of  1835  present 
us  with  :  56,500  souls — one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  operatives 
employed  in  these  factories — are  infants  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen  years,  and  whose  average  receipts  are  not  more  than 
2s.  6d.  per  week.     Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  they 
have  not  all  such  tales  to  recount  as  the  following — which  I  extract 
from  the  evidence  taken  on  the  Factory  Commission,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  Mr.  Marshall's  operatives.     Charles  Burn's  states, 
"  I  am  thirteen  years  old.     I  began  to  work  at  Mr.  Marshall's  flax- 
mill  when  I  was  near  eight  years  old.     We  worked  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night.     We  had  forty  minutes   allowed  for 
dinner.     We  had  no  allowance  for  breakfast  or  afternoon  drinking. 
I  was  very  much  tired  and  fatigued.     As  soon  as  I  went  home,  I 
fell  asleep  directly.     We  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  mill 
during  the  whole  day !     If  we  did,  we  should  be  beaten  !     It  is  a 
common  thing  for  the  children  to  be  beaten.     I  had  a  sister  who 
worked  at  Mr.  Marshall's,  and  she  got  killed  there." 
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Jonathan  Downe,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same  commission, 
says — "  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  prepare  mills  previous  to  their 
inspection  by  strangers.  It  is  a  frequent  thing  at  Mr.  Marshall's 
mill,  where  the  least  children  are  employed — provided  a  child 
should  be  drowsy,  the  overlooker  walks  round  the  room  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  he  touches  that  child  on  the  shoulder,  and 
says,  *  Come  here/  In  the  corner  of  the  room  there  is  an  iron 
cistern  ;  it  is  filled  with  water ;  he  takes  the  boy  up  by  the  legs 
and  dips  him  overhead  in  the  cistern,  and  sends  him  to  his  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  that  boy  is  to  stand,  dripping  as  he 
is,  at  his  work !  he  has  no  chance  of  drying  himself !  We  have  a 
vast  number  of  cripples,  many  from  standing  too  long." 

Again.  Mark  Best,  an  overlooker,  gives  the  following  evidence* 
"  The  regular  hours  for  work  are  from  six  to  seven.  When  they 
are  '  throng,'  from  five  to  nine  at  night !  They  only  allow  forty 
minutes  at  dinner  !  No  time  is  allowed  for  breakfast  or  drinking. 
The  children  put  the  food  on  one  side,  and  eat  it  as  they  can. 
Sometimes,  when  the  work  is  bad,  they  are  prevented  from  getting 
it  at  all ;  they  have  then  to  take  it  home  again.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
dirtied  that  it  is  rendered  unfit  to  eat.  The  dust  flies  about  till 
they  can  scarcely  see  each  other!  In  the  card-rooms  the  refuse 
hangs  about  their  mouths  while  they  are  eating  their  food.  .  .  The 
masters  know  very  well  the  children  are  thus  beaten  and  strapped  ; 
they  encourage  the  overlookers  to  do  it.  The  straps  are  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  there  is  a  stick  at  the  end  of  some  of 
them ;  and  the  end  of  the  strap  which  they  beat  them  with,  is  cut 
or  slit  into  five  or  six  thongs.  They  are  regularly  made  for  the 
purpose !  Unless  they  are  driven  or  flogged  up,  they  cannot  get 
the  quantity  of  work  they  want  from  them." 

Fit  and  becoming  scenes  for  a  christian  land  !  for  a  nation  whose 
just  indignation  has  prompted  it  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  African 
slaves  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions  !  while  it  permits  a  system  such 
as  this  to  exist.  Can  language  characterise  the  conduct  of  men 
who  can  tolerate  such  scenes  ?  Do  you  not  literally  shudder  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  tales  of  misery  ?  And  these  are  the  deeds 
which  have  been  countenanced  by  the  very  individual  who  now,  with 
all  the  sophistry  imaginable,  coolly  remarks,  "  See  how  the  very 
race  of  Englishmen  is  dwindling  down  and  degenerating  under  the 
effects  of  the  unremitting  labour,  insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  that  their  country's  laws  allow  them  to  enjoy" 

I  turn  to  you  and  ask,  with  such    things  before  your  eyes,  can 
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you,  as  a  Christian  minister,  venture  to  assert  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  could  in  any  degree  alleviate  this  misery  ?  In  page  11 
of  your  pamphlet  you  have  these  words — "  Thus  many  would  have 
their  lives  prolonged,  who  are  now  sinking  prematurely  to  the 
grave  from  insufficient  food.  Children,  now  dwarfed  and  crippled 
in  their  growth  from  the  same  cause,  would  grow  up  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ruddy  health  to  a  vigorous  maturity.  The  demoralization 
generally  attendant  upon  hopeless  inaction  and  habitual  mendicancy 
would  cease.  Parents  who  now  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  for 
their  children's  education,  would  then  be  able  to  provide  for  it ;  and 
these  children,  now  taken  from  school  the  moment  that  they  can 
earn  anything,  however  trifling,  by  their  labour,  might  then  remain 
much  longer  under  instruction." 

The  dwarfed  and  crippled  state  of  these  poor  objects  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  not  caused  by  want  of  food,  but  by  the  laborious  nature 
of  their  employment,  and  the  effect  of  their  being  driven  into  these 
loathsome  places  at  such  tender  ages.  The  food  they  would  have, 
they  are  frequently  prevented  from  partaking  of;  to  talk,  therefore, 
of  increasing  its  quantity  until  you  correct  those  evils,  is  almost 
akin  to  placing  the  loaf  within  reach  of  the  starving  man,  and  for- 
bidding him  to  touch  it.  I  know  not  which  most  to  admire — the 
general  beauty  of  the  conclusions  you  leap  to,  or  the  cool  effrontery 
of  the  individual  whom  we  have  quoted,  who  can  afford  to  talk 
of  his  country's  laws  being  the  cause  of  degeneration,  and  the  un- 
wholesome food  of  his  operatives  ;  and  gives  evidence  before  a 
commission  that  to  his  own  1025  starving  artisans  he  pays  only  on 
an  average  4s.  11  \d,  per  week.  The  law  does  not  say,  as  you 
would  make  it — "  You  shall  neither  labour  nor  eat ;"  but  we  have 
here  proof,  that  the  manufacturer  by  his  acts  would  say,  "  Ye  shall 
labour,  but  not  eat." 

A  system  like  this,  which  calls  into  operation  any  quantity  ot 
infant  and  female  labour  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  able- 
bodied  male  labour,  must  be  radically  bad.  We  have  seen  by  the 
foregoing  table  how  small* a  proportion  the  latter  bears  to  the  two 
former,  and  as  we  have  also  proof  that  the  labour  of  adults  ceases 
to  be  of  value  to  the  manufacturer  after  a  certain  age,  it  follows 
that  there  is  an  incessant  drain  upon  the  infant  population.  Men 
who  can  obtain  no  employment  in  the  factories  (whose  labour 
is,  as  it  were,  too  valuable,)  are  thus  dependent  upon  their  off- 
spring for  support;  and  being  daily  compelled  to  witness  the 
miserable  objects  they  become,  their  feelings  are    blunted,  and  to 
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drown  the  spirit  within  them — which  would  prompt  them  to  better 
acts — they  resort  to  intoxicating-  liquors — hence  the  misery,  and  dis- 
tress, and  disease,,  and  crime,  of  which  we  complain :  the  earnings 
of  their  children,  miserable  pittance  that  it  is,  is  consumed  in  riot 
and  intoxication. 

Before  we  wander  away  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  asking  you,  What  provision  has  been  made,  or  what  faci- 
lities are  there,  for  the  education  of  these  children  ?  I  ask  you,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  what  care  for  their  souls  has  there  been  dis- 
played in  providing  for  any  kind  of  religious  worship  ?  Have  we 
evidence  of  any  for  either  the  one  purpose  or  the  other  ?  It  may 
be  replied,  that  they  have  their  sabbath-schools.  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  of  the  word  ?  Is  it  not  an  insult  to  common  sense  ?  The 
sabbath-day — the  only  day  these  poor  helpless,  suffering,  ill-used 
and  oppressed  infants  have,  whereon  -to  rest  their  strained  and 
aching  limbs,  is  thus  described  by  a  factory  boy.  "  Even  Sunday 
— that  day  of  rest  to  the  weary  and  oppressed — shone  no  sabbath  - 
day  for  me  ;  for,  although  I  was  no  longer  urged  on  and  kept  in 
motion  by  the  fear  of  the  strap  and  the  billy  roller,  yet  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  to  think  and  to  reflect  upon  my  situation,  only  made 
me  the  more  miserable  !  If  Sunday  was  very  bad,  Monday  morn- 
ing was  worse  still — it  was  horrible  !  Even  now,  it  makes  me 
tremble  to  think  upon  the  sufferings  of  those  mornings  !  My  joints 
were  then  like  so  many  rusty  hinges,  that  had  lain  by  for  years  : 
I  had  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier,  and,  with  the  broom  under  one 
arm  as  a  crutch,  and  a  stick  in  my  hand,  walk  over  the  house  till 
1  had  got  my  joints  into  working  order,  and  this  day  of  the  week 
was  generally  the  most  painful  of  the  seven."  * 

You  quote  Scripture,  as  a  professing  teacher  of  it,  and  would 
hurl  upon  the  heads  of  the  advocates  of  the  Corn  Laws  such  de- 
nunciations as  the  following:  "  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the 
people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in 
pieces  the  oppressor."  In  my  humble  opinion  the  oppressor  is  not 
him  who,  by  salutary  laws,  would  protect  the  poor  from  these  crying 
wrongs — but  him  who,  knowing  them,  continues  to  inflict  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  a  repeal 
or  an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
and  extending  our  manufactures.  En  passant — we  will  just  ob- 
serve, it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  upon  a  question  of  such 
immense  moment  there  are  so  few  of  the  advocates  for  their  repeal 
unanimous  in  the  effects  that  would,  as  a  natural  consequence,  re- 

*  Narrative  of  Mr.  Dodd. 
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suit  from  it.  I  might  also  add,  it  is  still  more  remarkable — but 
that  I  believe  it  to  arise  from  the  extreme  elasticity  of  this  subject 
or  of  men's  minds — that  it  should  be  advocated  for  such  opposite 
results:  one  noble  writer  *  contending  "  that  the  wages  of  labour 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain — that 
they  raise  the  price  of  land  above  its  natural  value.  Another  lead- 
ing advocate  -}-  asserts,  that  the  repeal  is  indispensably  necessary, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour,  (here  we  have  the  two 
extremes — hot  and  cold,)  and  also  because  foreign  manufactures 
are  imported  into  this  country,  and,  after  paying  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  are  sold  for  less  than  similar  articles  of  home  production."  A 
third  X  maintains  "  that  British  manufactures  are  nearly  undersold 
by  foreigners — that  the  Repeal  would  diminish  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  increase  wages — that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  land. — A 
fourth  §  states,  "  there  is  now  an  urgent  necessity  that  our 
prices,  and  consequently  wages,  should  conform  to  the  continental 
scale." 

A  strange  heterogeneous  mixture  of  consequences  these  !  but  I  fear 
it  is  like  the  medicine  of  the  quack,  intended  to  cure  all  diseases 
but  the  one  prescribed  for.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show 
the  utter  absurdity  of  two  things,  as  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws — the  wealth  of  the  great  mill  owner,  and  the  poverty  of 
his  operative. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  far  their  repeal  is  calculated  to 
effect,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  wages  and  a 
lowering  of  wages ;  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  land,  and  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  land ;  to  prevent  foreigners  underselling  us,  and  to 
bring  down  labour  to  the  continental  scale. 

You  also  state  in  pages  8  and  9,  u  So  long  as  there  is  a  surplus 
number  of  workmen,  the  competition  among  them  to  obtain  employ- 
ment leads  them  to  underbid  each  other,  and  depresses  wages.  The 
first  momentary  effect,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
be  to  lower  wages  ;  because  workmen,  finding  that  they  could  live 
for  less  than  before,  would  rather  work  for  less  than  not  work  at  all. 
Wages  being  reduced,  the  manufacturer  could  finish  his  goods  at  a 
less  cost,  and  therefore  could  afford  to  sell  them  at  a  less  price.  The 
competition  among  manufacturers,  and  their  desire  to  effect  large 
sales,  completely  secure  that  they  shall  sell  at  the  lowest  price  which 
will  return  them  a  fair  profit.     In  fact,  they  often  sell  for  a  while  be- 

*  Lord  Fitz william.  f  Charles  Villiers,  Esq,  X  Col.  Torrens. 

§  H.  B.  T. 
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math  that  price.  Lower  prices  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  to  find  markets  from  which  they  are  now 
excluded  by  the  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  price 
of  corn. 

"  By  these  means  a  larger  number  of  workmen  may  be  employed, 
and  those  who  now  see  their  children  starving  would  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  them  fed. 

"  The  advantage  to  the  operatives  would  not  cease  here.  Were 
wages  reduced  in  equal  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  prices,  they 
would  only  profit  from  the  increased  facility  of  finding  work :  a 
larger  number  of  men  would  be  employed;  while  all,  in  work, 
would  be  as  well  off  as  before.  But  wages  would  not  fall  as  far  as 
prices.  An  abundance  of  labourers  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a 
competition  among  them  for  employment,  and  depresses  wages ;  but 
an  abundance  of  employment  making  labourers  scarce,  produces  a 
competition  among  masters  to  obtain  them.  For  this  purpose, 
masters  are  obliged  to  bid  above  each  other,  and  wages  rise.  The 
extension  of  our  commerce,  therefore,  by  giving  more  employment, 
would  raise  wages ;  and  while  greater  numbers  would  be  employed, 
they  would  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  obtain  better  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing." 

It  will  be  readily  conceded,  I  believe,  that  as  far  as  our  power  is 
concerned  in  the  produce  of  our  manufactures,  Great  Britain  is  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We  have  machinery  such  as 
was  not  found  elsewhere,  and  talent  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  wield  it. 
We  have  unequalled  advantages  too  of  giving  effect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  it ;  and  when  it  has  done  its  work  in  the  conversion  of  the 
raw  material  into  manufactured  goods,  we  have  means  of  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  almost  as  stupendous  as  the  machinery  which 
called  them  into  action.  And  yet,  with  all  those  amazing  advan- 
tages over  every  other  nation,  we  are  told  that  articles  of  foreign 
manufactnre,  similar  to  those  of  our  own,  can  be  brought  into  this 
country,  can  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  can  be  actually  sold  at 
our  doors  for  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  we  can  produce  them 
for.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  prices  must  be  reduced,  and  we 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  35  per  cent.,  because  if  foreigners 
can  afford  to  pay  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  then  undersell  us  by 
25,  our  object,  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the  25  per  cent.,  is  not 
gained,  except  in  our  home  trade.  The  clamour  is  not  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  home  trade,  but  of  our  foreign. 

Now  the  question  becomes,  how  are  prices  to  be  reduced  ?  With 
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every  advantage  in  our  favour  in  the  method  of  production,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  necessary  consequence,  only  by  a  reduction  of  wages ;  they 
must,  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  H.  B.  T.,  conform  to  the  con- 
tinental scale. 

We  may  as  well  quote   here  the  wages  which  are  paid  on  the 
continent. 

France       .  .       5s.  Sd.  per  week  of  76  hours. 


Switzerland 

4s.  5d. 

.    flitto    . 

,    82  hours. 

Austria 

4s.  Od. 

.    ditto    , 

,     76  hours 

Tyrol 

3s.  9d. 

.    ditto 

.    88  hours, 

Saxony 

2s.  6d. 

.    ditto 

.    72  hours, 

Bonne  on  the  Rhine 

2s.  6d. 

.    ditto 

.    84  hours 

The  average  of  which  is  somewhere  about  l\d. ;  but  to  be  quite 
within  bounds,  we  will  call  it  Is.  per  day  5  while  the  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  is  most  fearfully  degraded  ;  in  most  of  the 
countries  we  have  enumerated,  including  Russia,  Prussia,  and  espe- 
cially Poland,  it  is  well  known  that  vegetable  food  and  black  bread 
are  their  only  means  of  subsistence  ;  it  is  to  such  a  state  of  things 
H.  B.  T.  would  reduce  our  already  famished  operatives. 

The  average  of  wages  in  our  manufacturing  districts  may  be  taken 
at  9s.  per  week,  or  Is.  6d.  per  day  ;  hence  it  is  clear,  that  to  enable 
the  master  manufacturer  to  compete  with  foreigners,  he  must  re- 
duce the  wages  to  the  continental  scale,  and  this  can  only  be  done, 
as  he  alleges,  by  cheapening  bread,  or  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Now  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  measure 
would  in  no  degree  injure  the  landowner  or  farmer,  in  what  degree 
could  it  benefit  the  manufacturing  operative,  to  compensate  him  for 
this  great  reduction  in  his  wages  ?  His  food  and  every  article  or  thing 
for  which  he  now  pays  money  must  be  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio, 
and  that  merely  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  position  he  at  present 
occupies ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  improvement  of  his  dis- 
tressed condition  ?  We  suppose  the  present  average  price  of  corn 
to  be  65s.  per  quarter ;  it  must  be  brought  into  the  market,  to  give  the 
mechanic  the  advantage  be  requires,  for  43s.  ;  there  is  to  be  a  duty 
of  8s.  payable  upon  it,  and  there  are  a  freight  and  other  expenses  of 
about  5s.  5  the  price,  therefore,  in  the  foreign  port  should  not  exceed 
30s.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  for  his  own  purposes  we  presume,  states  the 
cost  of  freight,  &c.  &c,  as  high  as  15s.  :  admitting  his  statement 
to  be  correct,  the  foreign  average  should  not  then  exceed  20s.  per 
quarter. 
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In  1837  more  than  one  half,  and  in  1838  nearly  one  half,  the 
quantity  of  corn  imported  into  this  country  came  from  Prussia ;  in 
1839  nearly  one  third :  in  1837  the  average  price  in  Prussia  was 
29s.  Ad.  per  quarter;  in  1838  and  1839,  when  we  required  nearly 
five  times  the  quantity  of  1837,  the  price  was  34s.  6d.  -7  according  to 
Mr.  M'Culloch's  statement,  14s.  6d.  more  than  we  could  afford  to 
pay  with  continental  wages,  and  4s.  6d.  more  than  our  own  state- 
ment. Nothing  but  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food  can  possibly  en- 
able the  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  operative,  and  no- 
thing but  a  reduction  in  wages  can  enable  the  manufacturer  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  market.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  alteration  of 
those  laws  by  means  of  a  fixed  duty  could  in  no  degree  benefit  the 
already  oppressed  condition  of  the  poor  ?  and  to  use  your  own  words, 
"  Is  it  not  more  generous  to  protect  the  weak  than  the  strong,  those 
who  have  no  political  power,  than  those  who  have  much?  The 
spirit  of  our  constitution  is  to  protect  the  poor;  why  else  are  houses 
beneath  a  certain  price  not  rateable,  and  carts  and  ponies  beneath  a 
certain  size  not  taxed?"  "The  righteous  considereth  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  but  the  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it.'' 

But  you  assert,  that  an  extension  of  our  commerce  would  result 
from  the  reduction  in  prices,  and  thus  call  into  operation  greater 
numbers,  who  would  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  obtain  better 
food  and  clothing.  These  assertions  are  beyond  doubt  easily  made, 
but  you  take  no  trouble  to  reply  to  the  oft-told  tale,  that  foreign 
markets  are  not  open  to  receive  our  goods,  just  as  it  may  suit  the 
caprice  of  our  manufacturers  to  glut  them  ;  neither  do  you  at  all 
take  under  consideration  the  rapid  strides  which  have  so  lately  been 
made  in  those  countries  for  the  production  of  these  articles  among 
themselves.  The  principles  of  free  trade  once  established,  what  is 
tiiere  to  prevent  the  foreign  capitalist  extending  his  speculations  as 
a  manufacturer  ?  He  may  avail  himself  of  all  the  elements  which 
comprise  our  greatness,  all  of  which  would  redound  to  his  advan- 
tage, while  we  have  a  dangerous  revolution  to  pass  through  before 
we  can  place  ourselves  upon  a  level  with  him  ;  but  if  his  ability 
to  produce  be  rendered  more  easy  still,  he  would  manifestly  be  in  a 
position  to  drive  the  British  manufacturer  altogether  from  the  con- 
tinental ports.  We  have  brought  trade  to  its  lowest  ebb,  from  un- 
natural competition,  and  that  competition  can  be  carried  no  further : 
— not  so,  however,  with  him — as  you  increase  his  facilities  of  pro- 
duction, so  you  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  iniquitous  system. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  wranting  to  complete  that  power, 
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and  that  is  capital — and  this  capital  the  foreigner  knows  very  well 
he  cannot  obtain  except  through  our  necessities  ;  for  this  reason  he 
compels  us  to  go  with  gold  in  our  sacks  for  his  corn,  and  which  he 
will  take  care  shall  increase  in  value  in  proportion  to  our  wants. 
We  have  shown  that  in  Prussia  alone,  in  1838  and  1839,  our  de- 
mands for  corn  had  multiplied  five  times  that  of  1837.  We 
have  also  shown,  that  the  price  rose  suddenly  from  29s.  4d.  in 
1837,  to  34s.  6d.  in  1838  and  1839.  We  should  have  judged  these 
years  as  fitting  times  to  test  the  truth  of  your  assertions — that 
continental  nations  were  willing  to  take  our  goods  in  lieu  of  their 
corn.  Let  us  turn  to  the  returns  of  exports  in  those  years,  and  we 
shall  find  the  inquiry  profitable  to  us.  The  following  table  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Britannia  of  the  14th  of  August,  1841. 


■■ 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Exported*Manufactures. 

Total  Value. 

taken 
by 

Total  Value. 

taken 
by 

Total  Value. 

taken 

by 

Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel,  Slops,  &c. 

950,951 

127 

1,100,337 

88 

1,332,427 

153 

Brass  and  Copper  manufacture 

250,105 

1,119 

1,221,732 

27 

1,280,506 

45 

Cotton  manufacture 

12,727,989 

— 

15,554.733 

28 

16,378,445 

100 

Hosiery,  Lace,  &c. 

912,192 

— 

1,161,124 

— 

1,313,737 

68 

Cotton-twist  and  Yarn     . 

6.955,942 

502 

7,431,869 

1,272 

6,858,193 

684 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 

1,460,807 

3,838 

1,498,327 

3,383 

1,828,521 

2,498 

Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought     . 

2,009,259 

16,780 

2,535,692 

12,852 

2,719,924 

31,848 

Linen  manufacture 

2,063,425 

— 

2,717,979 

.   — 

3,292,220 

23 

Linen  Yarn     . 

479,307 

— 

746,163 

— 

818,405 

— 

Silk  manufacture 

503,673 

— 

777,280 

— 

868,118 

— 

Woollen  and  Worsted 

833,098 

100 

284,535 

— 

423,320 

— 

Woollen  manufacture 

4,034,000 

62 

5.610,078 

648 

5,380,869 

326 

32,680,748 

22,528 

40,739,845 

18,306 

42,414,665 

35,745 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  importation  of  corn  from  Prus- 
sia, in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  was  to  the  extent  of  one  half  our 
wants  ;  and  in  1839,  when  our  necessities  had  much  increased,  one 
third. 

Prussia  then  appears  to  be  the  country  from  which  our  supplies 
emanate  ;  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  she  would  be  a  large  con- 
sumer of  British  manufactured  goods.  The  fact,  however,  is 
lamentably  opposed  to  the  absurd  conclusions  of  Corn  Law  repealers. 
"  It  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron 
and  steel,  (which  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures,) Prussia  does  not,  out  of  English  exports  amounting  to  forty 
millions  annually,  take   more  than  five    or   six   thousand   pounds 
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worth.  Of  our  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  on  the 
amount  of  which  our  manufacturing  prosperity  depends,  she  takes 
absolutely  nothing;  nor  does  there  seem  the  slightest  probability 
that  her  dealings  with  us  would  increase,  however  much  of  her  su- 
perfluous grain  we  may  take  off  her  hands.  In  the  four  years 
beginning  with  1833  and  ending  with  1836,  our  own  harvests  ren- 
dered us  altogether  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  we  pur- 
chased little  or  no  grain  from  Prussia.  In  the  next  three  years  we 
bought  from  her  grain  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  millions  sterling, 
and  yet  the  only  perceptible  difference  in  her  imports  of  British  pro- 
duce was  a  marked  increase  in  that  item  of  machinery,  and  in  the 
material  necessary  for  bringing  that  machinery  into  full  play."* 

We  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  duty,  upon 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  and  the  home  trade. 

It  is  maintained  by  many  leading  repealers,  that  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  foreign  agriculturist,  and  consequently  much  improve 
the  condition  of  the  foreign  labourer,  from  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  that  labour,  and  the  certain  advance  in  the  price  of  grain; 
whilst  by  others  it  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  free  intercourse  would 
be  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  from  34s.  6d.,  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years  at  Odessa,  to  30s.,  or  probably  27s.  the  quarter. 
Hence,  again,  like  causes  are  not  to  produce  like  effects.  The 
latter  course  of  argument  is  the  only  one  that  can  at  all  bear  upon 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  operatives ;  but  both  are 
equally  injurious  to  the  operations  of  the  farmer. 

As  Dantzic  appears  to  be  the  post  to  which  our  merchants  would 
principally  resort,  we  will  base  our  remarks  upon  the  prices  which 
have  been  quoted  there.  Mr.  M'Culloch  furnishes  us  with  the 
average,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831,  at  33s.  5eZ.  per  quar- 
ter ;  he  then  states  the  average  price  upon  twenty-two  years,  ending 
with  1838,  at  34s.  4d.  per  quarter :  but  if  we  take  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years,  we  have  a  corresponding  price  with  the  ten 
years  ending  with  the  former  period,  viz.  33s.  5d.  He  proceeds  to 
assume  that  the  price,  in  ordinary  years,  would  not,  were  our  ports 
open,  be  under  35s.  per  quarter;  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  demand  from  this  country  for  150  or  200,000 
quarters,  the  price  invariably  rises  to  40s.  and  upwards.  In  our 
estimate  of  the  average  ending  with  1838,  it  will  be  observed  we 
*  Britannia,  August  14,  1841. 
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include  the  unusually  high  price  of  that  year,  48.9.  Id.,  and  the  result 
then  is  an  average  of  only  33s.  5cJ.  Why  Mr.  M'Culloch  should 
imagine  that  free  intercourse  with  Odessa  would  reduce  the  price  of 
Polish  wheat  probably  as  much  as  7s.  6d.  the  quarter,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  of  opinion  that  an  opposite  result  would  follow  the  opening 
of  the  ports  of  Dantzic,  is  a  discrepancy  which  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

Assuming  the  price  to  be  33s.  5c/.  at  Dantzic,  and  8s.  the  fixed 
duty,  we  have  then  to  add  a  charge  of  about  6s.  for  freight,  insurance, 
and  sundry  charges,  the  outside  price,  inasmuch  as  parties  have  already 
offered  to  freight  at  3s.  6d.  per  quarter.*  The  price  of  a  quarter 
of  wheat  at  the  port  of  London  would  then  be  47s.  5cL,  and  not,  as 
Mr.  M'Culloch  would  induce  us  to  believe,  54s.  or  55s. ;  and  this, 
be  it  observed,  would  be  wheat  of  the  best  quality. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  we  presume,  that  British  farmers  cannot 
grow  corn  for  less  than  55s.  per  quarter,  and  even  then  barely  pay 
his  expenses ;  how  then  could  he  possibly  compete  with  the  Dantzic 
growers,  when  it  can  be  brought  into  our  port  for  47s.  5d.  ?  That 
the  corn  lands  would  necessarily  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  we 
contend  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  revolution  in 
their  affairs,  and  that  great  distress  would  follow  so  rash  a  measure 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment.  You  observe,  in  page  23, 
"  Arable  lands  would  in  many  cases  be  turned  into  pasture,  not 
because  the  corn  would  pay  worse  than  it  does  now,  but  because 
grass  would  pay  better.  But  as  pastures  require  fewer  hands  than 
corn-fields,  the  gross  returns  being  equal,  the  farmer  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  change,  and  would  be  enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent." 
This,  sir,  is  a  portion  of  the  castle-building  with  which  your  pam- 
phlet abounds ;  but  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  wheat  lands  could 
not  be  turned  into  pasture  with  that  facility  you  speak  of?  Are 
you  not  aware  that  the  wheat  lands  are  for  the  most  part  too  heavy 
for  pasturage  ?  You  tell  us  these  require  fewer  hands  than  corn 
lands, — what  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  agricultural  population  ? — 
whence  that  "  unlimited  extension  of  our  commerce,  which  would 
so  much  enlarge  our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  employment,  as 
to  drain  the  country  of  all  superfluous  labourers  ?  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  talk  of  all  this,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  realize  it ;  and 
until  you  produce  us  proof  that  it  is  based  in  error,  we  have  a 
right  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  evidence  before  us :  I  will 
quote  no  other  case  than  that  of  Prussia. 

*  Banker's  Circular,  May  28,  1841. 
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You  may  do  well  to  boast  the  support  and  countenance  of  such 
distinguished  noblemen  as  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Devonshire, 
Sutherland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  cum  multis  aliis :  permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  circumstance  of  corn  lands  being  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  wo'uld  bring  the  less  'wealthy  among  the  land- 
owners, who  may  be  dependent  upon  their  rents  for  their  incomes, 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Many  of  these  lands  would  consequently  be 
brought  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  Robins  ;  but  the  capitalist 
who,  in  common  with  others,  will  have  been  a  sufferer,  would  be 
enabled  with  the  remnant  of  his  property  to  buy  up  large  tracts  of 
such  land,  and  might  then,  and  then  only,  compete  with  the  foreign 
agriculturist  in  the  growth  of  corn. 

But  to  conclude — the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty  operating  on  prices 
would  not,  as  we  have  shown,  reduce  the  price  of  corn  to  sufficiently 
low  an  amount  to  benefit  the  manufacturer  in  the  reduction  of  his 
wages — hence  a  total  repeal  is  what  he  requires ;  while  either  of 
these  must  inevitably  produce  immediate  ruin  to  the  agriculturist. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  seek  some  other  remedy  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  abuses  and  the  distress  which  exist  among  our  opera- 
tives. None  presents  itself  to  my  mind  but  a  legislative  enactment, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  women  who  may  be  the  mothers  of  those  children ;  by  such 
means  you  would  call  into  operation,  at  the  least  computation, 
100,000  able-bodied  labourers,  men  who  are  now  pining  away  in  mi- 
sery, destitution,  and  crime.  It  would  be  also  a  subject  for  the  most 
serious  consideration,  whether  the  monster  power  of  steam  ma- 
chinery ought  not  also  to  be  placed  under  certain  restrictions. 
These,  together,  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  remedy  some  of  the 
fearful  evils,  and  check,  in  its  onward  and  rapid  march,  the  "  dwin- 
dling down  and  degeneration  "  which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent 
among  us. 

There  is  one  argument  I  have  refrained  from  availing  myself  of, 
since  you  seem  to  consider  it  too  hackneyed  to  be  in  any  degree 
effective — the  evil  consequences  which  might  result  from  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreigners  for  the  staff  of  life.  Once  let  us  be 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  market,  we  should  soon  find,  by  fatal 
experience,  the  extent  of  the  error  we  had  committed.  Is  it  certain 
that  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  would  import  a  sufficiency 
for  the  wants  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  experiment  has  yet  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  it  may  not  succeed.  Who 
will  guarantee  that  no  undue  speculation  would  ensue  ?     We  know 
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the  sole  object  of  many  to  be  great  gain  -}  the  love  of  it  predomi- 
nates among  mercantile  men,  and  in  the  manufacturing  classes. 
What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  this  spirit,  which  has  ever  been 
known  to  exist,  would  be  suddenly  relinquished  ?  And  without  the 
power  of  remedying  so  great  an  evil,  how  fearful  would  be  the  con- 
sequences to  us  !  But  why,  with  the  power  in  our  own  hands, 
should  we  be  dependent  upon  any  foreign  state  for  our  daily  bread  ? 
With  the  means  at  our  own  doors,  why  should  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  chicaneries  of  trade,  or  the  dangers  of  a  sea  voyage  ?  Why 
risk  the  starvation  of  a  population,  whose  sole  labour  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  will  furnish  it  with  the  most  abundant  harvest  ? 
Again,  would  it  not  be  most  impolitic  as  a  nation  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power  ?  Once  dependent  upon  them  for 
the  staff  of  life,  we  furnish  them  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  which 
could,  with  trifling  result  to  them,  be  turned  against  us  with  deadly 
certainty.  The  sole  argument  used  by  the  manufacturer  is,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  grain,  an  impetus  would  be  given  to 
commerce,  that  the  power  and  facilities  of  competition  thus  given  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  with  those  of  other  nations,  would 
be  so  increased,  as  indeed  to  render  their  produce  as  essential  to 
them  as  their  grain  would  be  to  us.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument 
is  self-evident.  The  price  of  grain  regulates  that  of  all  other  com- 
modities ;  if  then,  a  scarcity  ensues  from  either  of  these  causes,  what 
becomes  of  our  manufactures  ?  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue  that 
the  most  poignant  distress  would  ensue,  with  bankruptcies  on  every 
side.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  the  cheapness  of  goods  to 
men  without  money.  In  a  question  of  such  infinite  importance,  we 
must  not  act  upon  probability,  but  upon  mathematical  certainty. 
The  characters  of  men  must  be  indeed  changed,  if  they  are  willing 
to  relinquish  so  tempting  a  source  of  profit  and  gain  from  the  sole 
desire  of  benefiting  their  fellows. 

It  is  objected  by  the  advocates  of  repeal,  that  a  dearth  or  failure 
of  the  crops  throughout  the  continent  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in 
one  and  the  same  season  ;  and  this  argument  is  seemingly  supported 
by  you.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  (<  the  Lord  can  give,  and  the 
Lord  can  take  away."  And  again,  that  once  "  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands,  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread." 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  especially  to  draw  your  notice  to  these 
passages,  but  particularly  to  this  one ;  "  He  that  tilleth  his  land 
shall  be  satisfied  with  Bread  :  but  he  that  followeth  vain  persons  is 
void  of  understanding/'     Prov.  xii.  11. 


